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IF  IT'S  A 

DE  LAVAL 

that's  all  you  need  to  know  about  a 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

S«nd  for  Catalogue  and  Name  of  nearest  Local  Agent 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  and  Canal  Streeu,  CHICAQO. 


74  Cortlandt  Streat.  NEW  YORK. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO 
AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  ^ 


FOUR  GENTS  MORE 

FOR  No.  I  CREAM 

THAN  FOR  No.  2 


The  creameries  of  the  country  have  become  so  convinced  of  the 
increased  value  of  thick  cream  over  thin  cream  that  many  of  them 
are  paying  a  premium  on  cream  containing  30  per  cent,  or  more  but- 
ter fat  over  that  containing  under  30  per  cent 

One  of  the  largest  buyers  of  cream  in  the  West,  the  Hanford 
Produce  Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  issued  in  January  the  following 
statement  to  its  cream  shippers. 

"We  are  going  to  offer  a  premium  of  4  cents  per  pound  but- 
terfat  for  what  we  term  No.  1  Cream, 

"FIRST  GRADE  cream  shall  consist  of  all  hand  separator  cream 
which  is  delivered  at  least  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  three  times 
per  week  in  summer,  this  cream  to  be  delivered  reasonably  sweet 
and  testing  30  per  cent,  or  more. 

"SECOND  GRADE  cream  shall  consist  of  all  hand  separator 
cream  delivered  in  good  condition  not  less  than  once  a  week  or 
testing  less  than  30  per  cent." 

Under  these  conditions  creamery  patrons  should  buy  only  the 
cream  separator  that  can  skim  a  heavy  cream.  The- 


UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


can  skim  a  heavier  cream  than  any  other  and  do  it  Without  clog- 
ging. The  U.  S.  has  the  record  of  skimming  a  cream  testing  65  per 
cent.    And  remember  also  that  the  U.  S,  holds  the  World's  Record 

for  clean  skimming. 

It  gets  the  most  cream  and  will  deliver  as  heavy  a  cream 

as  you  want. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  our  fine  new 
1906  separator  catalogue  No.  9.  It 
tells  Why  the  U.  S,  can  skim  the  first 
grade  cream;  how  it  made  the 
World's  Record  for  clean  skimming 
and  many  other  things  you  should 
know  before  you  put  any  money  into 
a  cream  separator.  Write  for  "  Cata- 
log No.  9"  today — do  it  noW  while 
you  think  of  it,  addressing 


Vermont  fariD  Macliine  (o. 


BELLOWS   FALLS.  VT. 


We  probably  have  a  selling  agent  in  your 
vicinity,  and  if  so,  will  give  you  his  name 
when  we  send  you  the  catalogue.  It  is  his 
business  to  show  you  a  U.  S.  Separator  if 
you  want  to  sec  one. 
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the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  NEGLECTED  TO  LEARN  TO  DANCE 
DURING  THE  WINTER  TERH 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 


1 


Neil  Avenue  Academy  of  Dancing 

647  Neil  Avenue.    Phones— Cit  4431,  Bell  6189. 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Wednesday  evening,  May  2,  7:30  o'clock. 
You  can  take  as  many  lessons  a  week  as  you  desire. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5  00  ^ 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  ....   3  00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  Private  lessons  can  be 
had  afternoon  and  evenings.  The  Academy  and  Pavilion  are  on  the  same 
grounds,  which  makes  it  convenient  for  me  to  teach  in  the  Academy,  which 
is  well  ventilaled  and  is  pleasant  for  summer  instruction. 

GRAND  OPENING  SUMMER  PAVILION 

Neil  Ave.,  Between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave. 

Monday  evening,  April  30.    Open  every  evening — Sunday's  excepted. 
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Colleges  of  MEDICINE,  DENTISTRY 
and  PHARMACY. 

Four  years'  graded  course 
in  Medicine,  three  in  Dent- 
istry and  two  in  Pharmacy. 
Annual  sessions  thirty-four 
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All  Instruction  except  Clinical,  by 
the  Recitation  Plan. 

Students  are  graded  on  their  daily  recitations,  term  and  final  examinations.    Large  class 
rooms  designed  for  the  recitation  system.    Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted  and  equipped  with 
practical,  modern  apparatus.    Abundant  clinical  facilities  in  both  Medical  and  Dental  departments. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

Just  before  adjournment  of  this  year's 
General  Assembly,  great  things  trans- 
pired. Great  indeed  for  O.  S.  U.,  for 
the  state  has  finally  pledged  itself  to  a 
permanent  policy  of  maintaining  one 
great  University.  Ohio  and  Miami  Uni- 
versities are  limited  to  normal  work  and 
training  in  the  academic  courses.  It 
was  a  hard  fight  for  O.  S.  U.,  but  she 
won  out,  thanks  to  the  President,  a  num- 
ber of  her  professors,  and  friends  outside 
of  the  University.  During  the  next  two 
years  Ohio  State  will  realize  a  grand 
total  of  $1,024,500  as  the  result  of  the 
appropriation  bills,  together  with  the 
lev}'  by  the  Assembly.  Ohio  University 
at  Athens  gets  a  total  of  $295,000  and 
Miami  University  at  Oxford  $259,000. 

In  the  next  two  years  Ohio  State  will 
get  $324,500  for  special  appropriations 
as  follows :  Agricultural  College,  $50,- 
000;  land  and  improvements,  $45,000; 
buildings  (horse  and  cattle  barns),  $30,- 
000 ;  live  stock,  $10,000. 

Engineering    College   building,  $75,- 
000;    equipment  for    civil  engineering 
building,  $10,000;  equipment  for  mines, 
building,  $17,500;  equipment  for  archi- 
tectural building,  $5000;  and  chemistry 
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building,  $16,000.  Also  an  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000  for  a  woman's  dormitory. 
In  addition  to  these  amounts  the  levy 
for  maintenance  will  yield  for  O.  S.  U. 
$345,000  this  year  and  probably  $355,000 
next  year. 

Ohio  University  will  get  $84,000  this 
year  by  the  levy  and  about  $90,000  next 
year.  In  addition  $121,000  is  given  for 
buildings  and  improvements. 

Miami  University  will  realize  $74,000 
this  year  from  her  levy  and  $80,000  or 
thereabouts  next  year.  She  will  receive 
special  appropriations  of  $105,000. 

The  total  expenditure  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  next 
two  years  will  therefore  be  $1,578,500. 

O.  S.  U.  gets  a  levy  for  the  next  two 
years  of  16-100  of  a  mill.  Ohio  Univer- 
sity 2I/2-100  for  the  Arts  Department 
and  I  ^^-100  for  the  Normal  School  De- 
partment. Miami  University  2y2-ioo  for 
her  collegiate  course  and  i-ioo  for  the 
Normal  School  course. 


As  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  The 
Student  some  time  ago  (February  is- 
sue, page  102),  we  notice  that  the  pres- 
ent occupations  of  the  ex-students  of  the 
Agricultural  course  are  as  follows: 

Farmers  (dairy  and  stock  farmers, 
managers    of    farms,  gardeners. 


etc.)    433 

Newspaper  workers   7 

Government  employes   17 

Agricultural   teachers   and  experi- 
menters   27 

Practicing  veterinarians   6 

Students  in  other  colleges               .  30 

Miscellaneous  occupations    150 

Unknown  occupations    98 


Total  768 


This  shouldn't  look  so  very  startling 
to  the  advocate  of  "practical  agricul- 
ture." Yet  we  still  hear  that  ancient  ar- 
gument   which  is  something   like  this: 


"Scarcely  any  of  the  young  men,  after 
they  have  been  away  to  the  agricultural 
college,  care  anything  for  the  farm  or 
for  farm  life;  the  majority  of  them  go 
into  other  business.  The  agricultural 
college  educates  the  boys  away  from  the 
farm,"  etc. 

Now  to  this  sort  of  philosophy  we 
would  say,  look  at  the  above  figures.  Of 
the  total,  768,  433  are  connected  directly 
with  the  farm.  Of  the  remainder,  the 
agricultural  teachers  and  experimenters 
are  as  truly  farmers  as  those  included  in 
the  column  of  433.  They  may  be  able 
to  help  the  agricultural  cause  ten  times 
as  much  by  taking  up  this  line  of  work 
as  by  going  back  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  though  when  men, 
incapable  of  combining  theory  and  prac- 
tice, get  into  these  positions  and,  al- 
though this  rarely  happens,  it  is  just  fre- 
quent enough  to  keep  up  the  above  howl 
relative  to  the  "book  farming."  We 
would  all  hail  the  time  when  we  could 
have  perfect  men  in  these  positions,  but 
they  will  not  come  any  quicker  in  this 
than  in  any  other  line  of  business. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures 
if  you  have  been  reading  the  'Alumni 
Notes"  of  The  Student  our  premise 
ought  to  be  pretty  firmly  established, 
viz.,  that  the  majority  of  the  students 
who  take  the  agricultural  course  at  O. 
S.  U.,  and  we  believe  this  will  hold  for 
all  other  agricultural  colleges,  do  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  are  not,  as  we  so 
often  hear,  educated  away  from  the 
farm.  - 


France's  newly-installed  President,  M. 
Fallieres,  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
agricultural  movements.  He  was  born 
and  grew  up  on  the  farm.  His  grand- 
father was  a  blacksmith  and  a  farmer, 
his  father  a  registrar,  and  when  he  grew 
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to  manhood  he  became  proud  of  his 
humble  origin  on  the  farm. 

When  asked  which  of  the  duties  he 
considered  most  agreeable  and  which 
disagreeable,  he  replied : 

''Everything  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  is  agreeable.  All 
unnecessary  pomp  and  restrictions  are 
disagreeable.  I  am  fond  of  simplicity 
and  I  love  my  personal  liberty.  I  shall 
try  to  retain  them  both.  I  shall  try  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  soil  a 
little  while  every  year.  My  profoundest 
love  is  for  the  soil.  I  am  a  real  farmer 
at  heart  and  love  the  occupation.  I  love 
the  companionship  of  domestic  animals." 

Agricultural  Athletic  Association 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  students 
of  the  Agricultural  College  on  April  13 
to  organize  an  athletic  association.  Mr. 
'Tke"  Cook,  present  captain  of  the  O.  S. 
U.  track  team,  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. J.  F.  Van  Voorhis  was  elected 
captain  of  the  base  ball  team,  and  E.  J. 
Kitchen  manager.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws to  be  submitted  to  the  association 
in  the  near  future. 

There  are  at  present  about  thirty 
charter  members  of  the  association.  The 
object  of  this  organization  is  not  only  to 
encourage  athletics  in  the  college  and 
university,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  method 
of  keeping  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  in  closer  touch  with  each 
others  and  with  the  university.  By  al- 
ways keeping  in  view  the  old  adage  'Tn 
union  there  is  strength,"  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  that  the  Agricultural  College 
could  not  have  the  champion  football, 
basket  ball  and  baseball  team  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  secret  of  winning  games  is 
good  team  work.  This  fact  was  no  better 
illustrated  than  last  fall  when  the  Ags. 
defeated  the  Vets,  in  football. 


Memorial  of  Wells  W.  Miller 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Ohio  State  University  wish- 
ing to  voice  the  feeling  caused  by  the 
death  of  Secretary  W.  W.  Miller  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of 
his  ser^aces  to  agriculture,  and  of  his 
character  as  a  man,  have  prepared  the 
following  brief  memorial: 

Secretary  Miller  spent  most  of  the 
years  of  his  active  life  upon  the  farm 
and  became  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
best  farmers  of  Ohio.  When  barely  of 
age  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Eighth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  Civil  War,  being 
mustered  out  at  its  close  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  When  General  McKinley 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  he  ap- 
pointed Captain  jMiller  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiar}^  and  he  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  of  this  responsible  position  until 
elected  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1895.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  occurred  at  his 
home  near  Castalia,  Erie  County,  Sun- 
day evening,  April  8,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Wells  \Y.  Miller  was  a  man  of  royal 
parts.  An  enthusiastic  agriculturist,  he 
had  the  wisdom  of  a  man  of  affairs. 

By  his  good  judgment,  his  prompt- 
ness in  action,  his  genuine  manliness  of 
character,  he  won  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him,  and  exercised 
a  potent  influence  in  all  organizations 
^vith  which  he  was  connected.  During 
his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  he  greatly 
extended  the  scope  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  improved  State 
Fair,  the  more  thoroughly  systematized 
farmers'  institutes,  the  scrupulously  ex- 
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act  fertilizer  control,  together  with 
other  important  branches  O'f  work  more 
recently  established,  bear  testimony  to 
his  zeal  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Miller  held 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  State 
Grange,  in  the  Midland  National  Life 
Insurance  Company,  in  the  Capital  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Company,  and  in  other 
organizations. 

As  an  associate  his  cordial  sympathy 
attracted  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  He  had  many  friends  because  he 
showed  himself  friendly. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  moved 
upon  a  high  plane  and  exemplified  the 
better  ciualities  of  our  nature. 

In  the  death  of  Secretary  Miller  we 
part  from  one  who  endeared  himself  to 
us  by  his  manly  qualities,  while  his  loss 
to  the  state  as  an  organizer  and  execu- 
tive of  great  agricultural  interests,  and 
as  an  example  of  good  citizenship,  is 
great,  indeed. 

To  his  bereaved  wife  and  children  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We 
mourn  with  them,  but  we  also  rejoice  in 
the  richness  and  fulness  of  a  life  which 
makes  all  life  braver  and  better. 

William  R.  Lazenby, 
C.  S.  Plumb, 
Alfred  Vivian, 

Committee. 


The  Agricultural  Society  met  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  ii,  with  Mr.  H. 
P.  Miller  of  Sunbury,  Ohio,  as  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  Miller  is  well 
known  to  all  Ohio  stockmen,  especially 
sheepmen,  as  he  has  become  noted  as  a 
breeder  and  feeder  of  sheep.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  was  "The  Prepara- 
tion of  the  So-Called  Hothouse  Lamb 
for  Market." 


BY   DOROTHY  BLACK. 

(Read  before  the  Farmers'  Institute, 
Fairfield  County,  March,  1906.) 

How  often  in  this  ciay  do  we  hear  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  and  possibilities 
of  the  farmer  boy  and  his  future  pic- 
tured in  brilliant  colors?  Let  us  take 
but  a  few  minutes  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities  of  that  other 
very  important  tenant  of  the  farm,  the 
farmer  girl,  and  if  possible,  also  picture 
her  future. 

In  order  to  do  this,  let  us  take  a 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  farmer  girl 
of  several  generations  ago.  Her  par- 
ents, of  humble  circumstances,  were  tak- 
ing up  their  abode  in  a  new  country, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  hardships. 

Her  first  lessons  to  be  learned  were 
those  of  bravery  and  industry.  As  the 
family  clothing  must  be  made  by  her 
hands,  one  might  find  her  cheerily  sing- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  song  of  the 
spinning  wheel ;  or  see  her  bright  knit- 
ting needles  flashing  in  the  sunlight  or 
before  the  open  fireplace  as  she  learns  her 
duty  of  sacrifice  and  kindness  to  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters.  She  is  the  impor- 
tant link  to  which  the  chain  of  the  house- 
hold is  affectionately  joined.  Yet,  she 
has  not  the  opportunity  of  sharing  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge  awarded  to  her 
brother,  who,  by  paying  a  tuition,  at- 
tends a  school  and  spends  his  evenings 
by  the  fireside  reading  over  and  over  the 
few  books  he  may  chance  to  possess. 
Finally,  if  he  shows  an  earnestness  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies,  he  is  sent  to  col- 
lege. But  the  farmer's  daughter  under 
no  circumstances  receives  a  college  edu- 
cation, for  it  is  thought  she  is  in  need 
of  no  such  training.  Indeed  she  is  found 
to  be  a  royal  homemaker. 
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Happily,  .this  state  of  affairs  will  not 
always  exist  and  the  farmer's  daughter 
takes  her  place  in  the  country  school, 
providing  she  still  executes  her  home 
duties,  and  is  found  quite  as  competent 
as  her  brother.  By  and  by  as  invention 
marks  the  progress  of  years,  the  farmer 
girl  of  today  is  relieved  of  that  impor- 
tant duty  and  care  of  manufacturing  the 
clothing.  By  this,  then,  do  we  mean  to 
say  that  the  farmer  girl  of  today  has  in- 
sufficient employment  to  properly  occupy 
her  time  ?    By  no  means  can  we  say  this. 

Had  you  asked  a  farmer  girl  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years  ago  some  questions 
pertaining  to  business  or  governmental 
affairs,  she,  without  doubt,  could  not 
have  told  you.  The  business  affairs  were 
managed  by  father  and  brother  and  from 
a  lack  of  papers  and  magazines  she  was 
not  kept  in  touch  with  governmental  af- 
fairs. The  farmer  girl  of  today  is  con- 
stantly solving  business  problems,  and 
by  the  convenience  of  a  daily  paper  she 
is  kept  in  touch  with  the  world's  current 
events. 

She  takes  great  interest  in  the  care  of 
the  domestic  animals,  and  is  a  good 
judge  of  their  value. 

At  every  turn  she  comos  face  to  face 
with  nature,  and  in  every  living  being 
finds  a  lesson  taught  by  her  Maker. 
What  can  create  greater  purity  oi  heart, 
modesty  of  manner,  sympathy  lor  all  liv- 
ing creatures  and  an  everlasting  love  of 
God  than  a  deep  love  and  appreciation 
of  nature?  She,  too,  has  'health  that 
mocks  the  doctor's  rules,"  and  "knowl- 
edge never  learned  of  schools."  She, 
too,  knows  of 

The  wild  bees  morning  chase. 
The  wild  flowers  time  and  place ; 
Flight  of  foul  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell. 


And  the  ground  mole  sinks  his  well. 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow ; 
Where  the  ground  nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  thewcx^d  grape's  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay ; 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans. 

In  addition  to  her  love  of  bird  and  in- 
sect life  she  learns  to  know  their  effects 
on  the  growing  crops  in  her  father's 
fields.  Besides  her  complete  and  thor- 
ough domestic  training  which  formed 
her  earliest  education,  the  farmer  girl  is 
master  of  a  great  number  of  trades.  She 
is  not  only  able  to  prepare  a  meal  fit  for 
any  king,  but  by  her  magic  hand  can 
turn  forth  shining  rolls  of  butter  ''good 
as  gold."  She  has  also  learned  to  care 
for  the  poultry  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
a  means  of  great  profit  to  her.  She  is 
her  own  dressmaker  and  can  artfully 
use  the  needle  in  beautifying  her  home. 
Besides  these,  she  has  been  known  to 
use  the  hammer  and  saw  satisfactorily. 
Then  when  the  daily  cares  are  over,  and 
the  hallowed  shade  of  evening  falls 
around  the  dear  old  hearth,  she  can  light- 
en the  cares  and  burdens  of  the  family 
circle  by  singing  some  beautiful  song,  or 
some  musical  instrument  may  respond 
to  her  skillful  touch.  She.  is  ever  a 
leader  in  the  highest  and  best  society 
and  fills  her  place  in  the  church,  serving 
constantly  her  Master. 

By  a  comparison  ot  the  life  of  the 
earliest  farmer  girl  with  that  of  today, 
we  note  that  as  time  speeds  onward  her 
advantages  and  possibilities  are  steadily 
increased.  And  by  receiving  a  still  higher 
education  can  we  not  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  girls  to  become  the  noblest 
and  gentlest  state  of  womanhood?  The 
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kind  for  which  the  world  is  earnestly  and 
anxiously  calling,  and  may  we  not  say 
with  Whittier: 

"Wher'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls, 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth 
And  bless  our  farmer  girls?" 


The  Canning  Industry  of  Ohio 

E.   M.  ALLEN. 

Probably  no  one  line  of  business  has 
developed  more  in  the  last  half  century 
than  the  canning  business.  From  a  very 
humble  beginning  it  has  risen  to  be  one 
of  our  foremost  industries.  Very  nat- 
urally, in  America,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  packers  undertook  tO'  preserve  was 
com.  At  first,  it  was  simply  dried ; 
later  it  was  canned,  but  tartaric  or  bor- 
acic  acid  was  added  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling.  But  com  preserved  in  this  way 
got  more  or  less  brown  in  a  short  time. 
To  overcome  that  difficulty,  chloride  of 
lime   was    used   to   bleach    it.  These 


chemicals,  however,  were  somewhat  ex- 
pensive and  so  finally  some  enterprising 
New  Yorker  evolved  a  method  of  sim- 
ply preserving  the  com  in  its  own  juice, 
with  a  drop  or  two,  on  the  average,  per 
can,  of  a  sugar  and  salt  solution  added, 
to  season  it.  He  patented  his  process, 
but  another  packer  imitated  him,  regard- 
less of  the  patent,  and  was  consequently 
sued.  The  courts  finally  decided  that 
the  patent  was  unlawful,  and  with  that 
decision,  canning  factories  began  to 
spring  up  all  over  the  country.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  first  one  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  was  that  of  C.  E. 
Sears  &  Co.,  at  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Today  there  are  sixty-four  canning 
''factories,"  so  called,  in  our  state,  and 
they  annually  preserve  immense  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  lima  beans,  sauerkraut,  kidney 
beans,  baked  beans,  hominy,  spinach,  as- 
paragus, succotash,  beets,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches,  apples,  and  berries  of  all  sorts. 
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In  the  year  1905,  there  were  1,086,761 
cases  of  corn,  over  50,000  cases  of  peas, 
171,320  cases  of  tomatoes,  and  13,345 
cases  of  string  beans,  packed  by  these 
sixty-four  factories,  not  to  mention  the 
large  aggregate  of  pumpkins,  succotash, 
beets,  etc.  Usually  there  are  two  dozen 
cans  to  the  case,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  cans  is  enormous. 

This  much  has  been  said  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  indus- 
try and  of  its  present  importance  in  our 
state.  But  of  its  workings  even  less  is 
generally  known  than  regarding  the  vol- 
ume and  nature  of  its  business.  In  fact 
there  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  a 
good  many  people  a  vague  notion  that 
canning  factory  produce  is  inferior  to 
start  with,  and  isn't  improved  any  so  far 
as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  in  the  hand- 
ling. A  trip  through  an  up-to-date  fac- 
tory is  the  best  cure  for  such  an  impres- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the  corn, 
peas,  beets,  etc.,  which  are  canned,  are 
grown  under  contract  between  farmers 
and  packers,  and  from  the  best  pur- 
chasable seed.  The  farmer  agrees  to 
give  careful  attention  to  the  growing  of 
the  crop  or  crops,  and  the  packer  agrees 
to  pay  certain  prices  for  certain  qualities 
of  product;  the  better  the  quality,  of 
course  the  better  the  price.  And  as  a 
specimen  of  the  premium  put  upon  qual- 
ity, it  may  be  said  that  a  factory  in  which 
the  writer  has  worked  for  several  sea- 
sons past,  pays  exactly  three  times  as 
much  for  first-class  as  for  second-class 
string  beans,  and  twice  as  much  for  sec- 
ond as  for  third  class.  The  classes  in 
this  case  are  largely  determined  by  tne 
size  of  the  beans,  and  the  grower  gen- 
erally pays  more  for  his  seed  than  third- 
class  beans  grown  from  that  seed  will 
bring  him.  As  the  marketing  time  ap- 
proaches, field  men  are  sent  out  from 


the  factory  to  inspect  the  crops,  make 
suggestions  to  the  farmers  for  their  im- 
provement and  to  tell  the  farmer  exactly 
when  his  produce  should  be  brought  in, 
in  order  to  be  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion for  canning.  It  will  be  obviously 
impossible  in  small  compass  to  trace  the 
various  kinds  of  goods  from  field  to 
labeled  can,  and  as  com  is  packed  in 
large  quantities  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  method  of  hand- 
ling it.  When  a  farmer  telephones  that 
a  certain  field  of  com  will  be  ready,  say, 
the  next  day,  a  field  man  is  sent  out  to 
look  at  it.  If  in  his  opinion  it  is  ready, 
the  farmer  is  ordered  to  begin  hauling. 
The  corn  is  brought  in  with  the  husks 
on,  in  large  wagon  beds,  and  on  arrival 
at  the  factory,  wagon,  horses,  driver, 
and  load  are  all  weighed  simultaneously 
on  a  pair  of  street  scales.  The  gross 
weight  of  the  load  is  recorded,  and  the 
farmer  drives  around  to  the  husking 
shed  and  empties  his  load.  He  then 
drives  his  wagon  back  onto  the  scales, 
and  his  tare  weight  is  obtained.  The 
net  weight  is  then  figured  and  a  receipt 
for  the  load  given.  Meantime  his  com 
along  with  a  lot  more  of  the  same  varie- 
ty is  being  husked.  After  the  husking, 
all  bad  spots  are  cut  out  and  the  com, 
in  baskets,  travels  o.n  a  carrier  to  an- 
other building.  Here  the  baskets  are 
set  ofif  and  their  contents  dumped  into  a 
silking  machine.  This  consists  of  a 
series  of  rollers  and  brushes  which  re- 
move the  silk  very  effectively.  The  silk- 
ed corn  pours  out  the  other  end  of  this 
machine  into  baskets  again,  which  are 
taken  to  the  cutting  machines.  Into  these 
the  corn  is  fed,  one  ear  at  a  time  and 
yet  very  rapidly,  and  a  lot  of  knives 
forming  a  somewhat  flexible  circle  just 
a  little  larger  than  a  cob,  cut  off  the 
corn.  It  slides  down  a  metal  chute  to 
another  silker,  while  the  cobs  drop  onto 
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a  carrier  and  are  delivered  to  wagons 
in  the  street  or  alley  which  haul  them 
away.  This  second  silker  is  .necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  some  silk  in  the 
channels  between  rows  of  corn  which 
the  brushes  cannot  reach,  and  is  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement.  It  simply  con- 
sists of  a  lot  of  parallel  wires  arranged 
side  by  side  and  under  each  other,  too. 
Through  these  the  corn  drops,  and  any 
silk  that  may  be  mixed  in,  cannot  help 
lodging  on  some  of  these  wires.  From 
here  the  corn  passes  down  another  short 
chute  to  a  mixer,  where  the  sugar  and 
salt  solution  mentioned  above  is  me- 
chanically stirred  through  the  mass.  An- 
other chute  carries  the  com,  now  ready 
for  cooking,  to  a  cooker,  where  it  is 
heated  by  a  steam  coil  to  i8o°  F.  This 
degree  kills  certain  forms  of  bacteria. 
Mechanical  pkmgers  now  force  it  into 
cans  which  pass  along  a  carrier  to  a  boy 
who  drops  a  cap  on  each  one  as  it  passes. 
This  cap  fits  into  a  groove  already  on 
the  top  of  the  can.  Next  the  cans  go 
to  a  "capping"  machine  which  solders 
the  caps  on,  twelve  at  a  time.  The  cans, 
full  of  corn  and  soldered  tight,  are  now 
placed  in  large,  round,  flat  crates  made 
of  iron  bars.  These  crates  are  lowered 
by  cranes  into  immense  cooking  kettles, 
the  lids  screwed  down  tight  onto  the 
kettles,  and  steam  turned  in.  The  corn 
is  here  cooked  thirty-seven  minutes  at 
240°  under  pressure  and  in  the  sealed 
cans.  Then  the  crates  are  lifted  out 
and  into  a  long  cooling-tank.  This  is 
full  of  cold,  flowing  water,  and  the 
crates  pass  slowly  along  its  bottom  on 
another  carrier.  It  takes  one  crate  a 
half  hour  to  go  through  this  cooler,  and 
on  emerging  the  cans  in  it  are  ready  for 
stacking  and  subsequent  labeling. 

Thus  the  corn  is  handled  mechanically 
at  almost  every  step,  and  other  crops 


are  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  way.  So 
that  there  is  practically  no  chance  for 
dirt  to  get  in, — really  less  chance  than 
in  a  first-class  kitchen.  These  factories 
are  doing  an  immense  service  for  our 
people,  and  the  writer  wishes  success  to 
them ! 


Professor  Plumb  recently  received  a 
gift  for  the  University  in  the  form  of  the 
flock  books  of  the  Cotswold  Sheep  So- 
ciety of  England,  comprising  fourteen 
volumes.  Also  a  set  of  National  Pig 
Society  books  have  been  secured  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  this  virtually  completes 
all  sets  of  British  swine  herd  books. 


Appropriation  for  the  Agricultural 
College 

Members  of  the  Agricultural  Faculty 
and  all  the  Ag.  students  have  been  shak- 
ing hands  with  each  other  and  express- 
ing their  overflowing  gratitude  toward 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  for  the 
liberal  appropriation  granted  in  last  ses- 
sion. As  mentioned  in  the  editorial, 
$135,000  was  given. 

Eighty-five  thousand  is  to  be  expend- 
ed the  first  year,  $45,000  of  which  will 
purchase  92  acres  of  land,  $10,000  for 
live  stock,  and  $30,000  for  buildings. 

The  second  year  $50,000  will  be  avail- 
able for  buildings,  which  will  include 
new  horse  barn,  cattle  barn  and  judging 
pavilion. 

The  buildings  will  be  constructed  with 
the  best  of  brick,  and  they  will  have  ex- 
cellent sanitary  appliances.  They  will 
be  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  grandest 
agricultural  college  buildings  for  stock 
in  the  United  States,  and  will  be  situated 
northwest  of  the  Veterinary  Laboratory. 
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The  Strawberry 

S.  B.  STOWE. 

The  time  of  year  will  soon  be  with  us 
when  the  country  lad  searches  for  the 
first  tiny  wild  strawberry.  Perhaps  he 
who  reads  this  can  remember  similar 
events  in  his  own  life.  Indeed  what  can 
compare  with  a  big  dish  of  fresh  berries 
just  from  the  vine?  As  Waldo  F.  Brown 
has  said:  "A  large  dish  of  berries 
smothering  in  rich  Jersey  cream  is  enough 
to  melt  the  mouth  of  any  man."  For  four 
weeks  the  farmer  can  feast  upon  the 
choicest  fruit  that  nature  has  given  and, 
it  may  be  added,  one  of  her  most  peculiar 
fruits. 

No  other  small  fruit  has  been  grown 
so  extensively  as  this.  Its  cosmopolitan 
character  and  its  deHcious  flavor  have 
served  to  make  it  popular  wherever  it  is 
grown.  The  season  at  which  it  ripens 
finds  man  eager  and  hungry. 

But  as  students  we  want  to  know 
something  about  the  fruit ;  what  it  is ;  its 
history  or  evolution.  The  berry  is  a 
fruit  and  like  all  fruits,  it  is  a  modified 
organ  for  reproduction.  The  edible  part 
consists  of  the  fleshy  pith  and  a  still  more 
fleshy  cortex,  between  which  is  a  narrow 
zone  of  fibro  vascular  fibers.  From  this 
zone  similar  oranches  extend  to  the 
achenes  or  as  is  commonly  called  the 
seeds.  Externally  a  ripe  berry  is  red  and 
has  a  slightly  tufted  appearance,  with  a 
few  scattering  hairs  over  its  surface. 
Over  this  receptacle,  as  it  is  called,  nu- 
merous seeds  are  found.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  this  plant  and  the  point 
where  it  difl^ers  from  other  members  of 
the  Rose  family.  It  has  been  likened  to 
the  "hips"  of  the  rose  turned  wrong  side 
out.  Of  course,  this  was  not  always  so 
marked,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  hand  of  the 
horticulturist  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
many  variations  in  the  fruit  of  this  plant 


which  gave  promise  of  an  improved  qual- 
ity or  quantity. 

The  strawberry  is  a  fruit  of  rather 
modern  development.  The  first  culti- 
vated berry  was  known  as  the  Fressant, 
and  was  grown  in  France  about  the  year 
1660.  It  was  a  small  variety  with  fairly 
good  flavor,  but  as  all  the,  types  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  it  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely.  The  cause  for  this  was  the 
discovery  of  an  Amercan  berry  that  in 
flavor  and  size  far  surpassed  it.  This 
berry  was  found  growing  in  the  eastern 
states,  especially  in  Virginia.  Its  natural 
and  hardy  growth  coupled  with  its  supe- 
rior flavor  caused  it  at  once  to  become 
popular  in  all  Europe.  But  this  proved 
to  be  only  temporary,  for  shortly  after- 
ward the  Chilian  berry  from  the  Pacific 
coast  was  imported,  and  from  it  all  of 
our  modern  varieties  seem  to  have 
sprung  more  or  less  directly. 

From  a  group  known  as  the  Pine 
strawberry  all  of  our  present  varieties 
have  been  originated.  The  ancestry  of 
this  Pine  berry  has  occasioned  consider- 
able discussion.  Every  effort  possible 
has  been  used  by  the  American  horticul- 
turist to  prove  that  it  is  of  American 
origin.  Our  own  national  pride  prompts 
this,  but  when  such  a  man  as  Baily  gives 
up  the  fight  and  has  to  acknowledge  that 
no  characters  have  yet  appeared  tO'  unite 
it- with  our  own  native  variety,  perhaps  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  further  research. 
All  things  point  to  the  Chilian  berry  as 
the  forerunner.  The  origin  of  this  genus 
is  uncertain,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  old  plant.  Indeed  the  statement  is 
made  that  it  grew  up  and  evolved  under 
the  eye  of  the  botanist  without  being  ob- 
served. 

The  growing  of  strawberries  upon  a 
commercial  scale  was  not  attempted  un- 
til the  year  1830.    In  the  State  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  Hovey  developed  the  first 
standard  variety  which  bore  his  name. 
Later  James  Wilson  grew  another  varie- 
ty which  he  also  named  in  honor  of  him- 
self. This  berry  is  still  popular  in  the 
northern  states.  Thousands  of  varieties 
have  been  put  before  the  public  since  that- 
time.  They  have  come  mostly  through 
variation  and  cross-breeding,  there  being 
very  few  and  perhaps  none  that  are  pedi- 
greed in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

A  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  varieties  has  occasioned  much 
experimentation,  and  from  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  all  part  of  the  country 
bulletins  are  published  from  year  to  year 
giving  the  results  of  their  tests. 

Thus  we  see  a  .new  variety  has  to  run 
a  severe  gauntlet,  where  prejudice  or 
favor  do  not  interfere.  Only  a  com- 
paratively few  vareties  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  even^body  has  heard  of 
the  Crescent,  Bubach,  Warfield, 
Michael's  Early  and  others  which  are 
grown  successfully  throughout  the  whole 
country.  \\^hile  it  is  a  very  cosmopoli- 
tan plant  many  widely  different  yields 
have  been  secured  in  the  same  variety. 
But  no  doubt  the  advice  that  each  grower 
obtain  his  plants  from  his  nearest  reliable 
nurseryman  is  good  and  based  upon 
facts. 

The  Disc  Cultivator 

S.  K.  SHAWHAN. 

The  use  of  the  disc  cultivator  is  not 
general  but  seems  to  be  restricted  to  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  state.  It  is  used 
quite  extensively  in  Southeastern  Ohio 
and  came  into  use  in  this  section  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  or  about  the  time  when 
riding  cultivators  were  becoming  popu- 
lar, and  as  the  disc  was  also  furnished 
with  a  seat  it  immediately  met  with  favor. 

The  discs  are  usually  fourteen  or  six- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  three  on  a  side, 


and  may  be  guided  either  by  a  horizon- 
tal lever  or  by  the  feet.  However,  those 
guided  by  the  feet  give  the  best  satisfac- 
tion. The  draft,  in  loose,  mellow  soil  is  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  shovel  cul- 
tivator, as  the  disc  is  a  heavier  imple- 
ment, but  in  hard,  packed  soil  the  draft 
is  considerably  lighter. 

Many  farmers  tend  the  corn  entirely 
with  the  disc,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
the  best  practice  as  it  requires  great  care 
to  keep  from  ridging  the  ground  too 
much,  and  often  it  is  advisable  to  get 
closer  to  the  corn  the  first  cultivation 
than  is  possible  with  the  disc.  The  great 
advantage,  however,  is  the  thorough 
stirring  and  fining  of  the  soil  which  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  this  tool.  Where 
a  shovel  cultivator  is  used  there  is  al- 
ways a  space  between  the  shovels  where 
the  dirt  is  not  stirred  and  in  subsequent 
cultivations  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
shovels  to  follow  the  same  path  they 
traversed  before.  This  hard  space,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  number  of  shov- 
els used,  but  the  rolling  motion  of  the 
discs  stirs  the  entire  area,  and  the  weeds, 
if  there  are  any,  are  torn  loose  and  turn- 
ed upside  down,  leaving  the  roots  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  thus  preventing  any 
possibility  of  further  growth.  The  disc 
has  been  used  very  successfully  in  bot- 
tom grounds  which  were  overrun  with 
morningglory  and  pea  vines. 

The  rolling  motion  of  the  disc  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  sod  fields,  or  where 
coarse  manure,  comstocks,  or  any  other 
litter  has  been  plowed  under.  Here  the 
shovels  would  catch  the  obstruction  and 
possibly  tear  out  the  corn  while  the  disc 
will  either  roll  over  it  or  cut  it  off. 

It  is  possible,  with  the  disc,  to  com- 
mence the  cultivation  of  a  field  that  is 
very  uneven  and  cloddy  and  when  the 
com  is  "laid  by"  to  have  the  ground  fine 
and  level.    This  is  accomplished  by  the 
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pulverizing  effect  of  the  discs  together 
with  the  use  of  levelers  which  follow  the 
discs,  fining  and  leveling  the  soil,  the 
extent  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  pressure  applied. 

It  is  a  common  practice  the  first  plow- 
ing to  throw  the  dirt  away  from  the 
corn  and  leave  a  space  in  the  row  usually 
from  three  to  six  inches,  depending  on 
the  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
size  of  the  corn  and  last  but  not  least  on 
the  skill  of  the  operator.  The  first  time 
a  man  tries  to  operate  one  of  these  culti- 
vators he  wants  to  throw  it  in  the  fence 
corner  as  he  seems  to  cut  out  more  corn 
than  he  leaves,  but  after  a  few  hours' 
work  he  becomes  more  profiecient  and 
enjoys  this  task. 

In  this  first  plowing,  which  should  be 
deep,  the  center  is  not  loosened  as  it  is 
by  the  common  bar  plow  and  this  may 
be  either  a  benefit  or  a  detriment,  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
This  process  of  throwing  the  dirt  away 


gives  plenty  of  loose  soil  for  the  tending 
of  the  crop.  Before  the  second  plowing, 
the  ridges  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  if 
they  are  at  all  high,  should  be  rolled 
down,  thus  leveling  the  ground  and  at 
the  same  time  further  pulverizing  the 
soil.  The  soil  may  then  be  thrown  back 
either  with  the  disc  or  shovel  cultivator. 
If  the  disc  with  the  levelers  is  used  the 
ground  is  Jeft  fine  and  even  and  in  this 
way  a  dirt  mulch  is  easily  secured. 

It  requires  considerable  care  and  skill 
to  keep  the  ground  level,  and,  in  truth, 
it  can  hardly  be  done  for  more  than 
three  plowings  for  the  action  of  the 
discs  tend  to  carry  the  dirt  from  between 
the  rows  in  to  the  corn. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  keep  the 
land  level  until  the  last  plowing.  Aided 
by  the  levelers  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  fine 
condition  a.nd  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  se- 
cure an  earth  mulch. 

Then  at  the  last  plowing  the  levelers 
are  taken  o  ffand  a  ridge  is  thrown  up. 
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This  would  be  objectionable  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  level  cultivation,  but  as  the 
ridges  are  rounded  and  smooth,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  ground  dries  out  any 
faster  than  it  does  where  the  last  plow- 
ing has  been  done  with  the  shovel  culti- 
vator as  the  shovels  always  leave  more 
or  less  of  a  furrow. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  discs  cut 
off  the  roots  of  the  corn  plant,  but  as 
they  can  be  set  to  run  shallow  next  to 
the  row  there  need  be  no  danger  along 
this  line.  Experiments  with  both  the 
disc  and  shovel  cultivators  show  no  de- 
cided advantage  to  either  except  some- 
times in  dry  seasons  a  little  better  crop 
was  secured  by  the  use  of  the  disc. 


Social  Phases  of  Farm  Life 

O.  B.  SHEPARD. 

Ohio  has  held  a  high  rank  in  the  agri- 
culture of  our  country  since  its  settle- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  opening  of  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  Miami,  Scioto,  Muskingum 
and  other  rich  lands  of  the  state  drew  the 
best  blood  of  the  east.  While  Ohio  does 
not  rank  first  in  the  production  of  any 
one  of  the  staple  agricultural  products 
of  the  country ;  neither  does  she  rank 
low  in  any  of  them,  showing  a  typical 
agricultural  state.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  in  the  leading  states  in  agri- 
cultural products,  the  percentage  of 
farms  operated  by  owners  was  the  high- 
est in  our  own  state. 

Some  of  the  problems  confronting 
this  industry  have  been  caused  by  the 
transition  period  in  which  we  have  pass- 
ed from  hand  labor  to  machine  labor. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  improve- 
ments of  farm  machinery  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  agriculture  have  been  the  in- 


creased facilities  for  transportation. 
When  Ohio  was  first  settled,  the  canals 
and  the  national  roads  were  the  high- 
ways of  commerce.  Live  stock  was 
driven  across  the  mountains  to  eastern 
markets  and  the  grains  were  floated 
down  the  river  to  southern  markets,  but 
today  our  state  has  become  a  network 
of  railroads,  connecting  us  with  all  the 
large  markets  of  the  world.  They  have 
drawn  the  state  into  competition  with 
the  prairie  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  the  wheat  lands  of  the  North- 
west and  the  live  stock  from  the  ranches 
of  the  western  states.  The  circle  of 
competition  has  widened  as  well  as  the 
circle  of  markets,  and  today  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  must  compete  with  the  farmers 
of  South  America,  Europe  and  Austra- 
lia in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

The  social  changes  that  have  taken 
place  have  been  almost  as  great  as  those 
already  mentioned.  The  rural  mail  de- 
livery, the  telephone  and  the  interurban 
electric  cars  have  revolutionized  life  in 
the  country  and  have  taken  away  from 
it  its  isolation.  A'Ow  then,  what  the 
farmer  most  needs  is  the  retention  on 
the  farm  of  his  most  valuable  product — 
the  boy.  The  problem  has  been  how  to 
keep  him  there,  and  this  is  solved  when 
you  can  show  him  profit  and  pleasure  in 
the  country.  The  cities  have  made  large 
drafts  upon  the  rural  population.  They 
have  found  the  country  boy  desirable 
from  every  point  of  view.  He  has  a 
strong,  vigorous  constitution,  a  healthy 
mind,  the  ability  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
that  vigorous,  strenuous  life  that  comes 
with  the  fierce  competition  in  great  cities. 
They  absorb  the  young  man  from  the 
country,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
farming  interests  in  certain  localities 
have  languished.  In  many  districts  you 
will  find  only  the  old  people  remaining, 
the  boys  have  gone  to  the  city.  The 
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parents  were  too  slow  for  them.  They 
have  demonstrated  by  their  successes  in 
the  city  that  they  were  the  best  products 
of  the  farm.  Plan  for  his  amusement 
and  recreation.  This  is  essential  since 
we  are  social  beings.  Science  has  freed 
the  mule  from  the  street  cars.  Why 
not  free  the  boy  from  some  of  his  toil 
and  give  him  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  pleasures 
which  everybody  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  in  this  world? 
Parents  owe  it  to  their  children  and  to 
society  to  surround  themselves  with  such 
means  of  inspiration  and  culture  as  are 
found  in  the  best  books  and  choicest  pic- 
tures, so  that  their  children  may  find 
pleasure  and  amusement  in  the  home. 

If  you  do  this  you  can  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm  to  engage  in  the  noblest  pro- 
fession of  man.  Make  farming  a  live 
business  and  it  will  attract  the  boys,  who 
are  to  become  farmers,  and  keep  them 
where  our  country  needs  them — as  the 
backbone  of  the  great  conservative  force 
of  our  republic.  It  is  on  this  broad, 
firm  foundation  that  our  institutions  rest, 
and  organizations  of  this  character  in- 
dicate that  these  foundations  will  not 
only  remain  firm,  but  will  be  strength- 
ened and  broadened,  all  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  a  great  free  people. 

The  farm  affords  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity in  the  training  of  children  which 
other  places  lack — such  as  teaching  kind- 
ness to  dumb  animals,  lessons  in  beauty 
and  harmony  in  nature,  lessons  in  thrift 
and  industry  from  the  bees,  ants  and 
birds.  But  with  due  credit  to  the  helpful 
effect  of  good  farming  on  the  character 
of  a  child,  it  does  not  effect  him  as  do 
his  toys,  his  teaching  and  his  reading. 
Children  should  be  given  a  liberal  edu- 
cation that  they  may  have  a  taste  for 
better  literature  and  nobler  ideas — and 


rise  in  intelligence  above  neighborhood 
gossip.  Such  riches  as  these  cannot  be 
embezzled  by  any  defaulting  cashier, 
washed  away  by  any  turbid  stream  or 
consumed  by  any  fire.  What  a  glad 
world  this  would  be  if  every  creature  in 
it  were  to  do  all  he  could  to  lessen  pain 
and  increase  happiness.  No  one  of  us 
is  of  much  account  when  alone.  So  we 
must  help  one  another  and  labor  in  har- 
mony for  higher  and  broader  aims.  Time 
is  like  a  ship  which  never  anchors ;  while 
we  are  on  board,  we  had  better  do  those 
things  that  may  profit  us  at  our  land- 
ing than  practice  such  things  as  will 
cause  our  commitment  when  we  come 
ashore.  Within  each  of  us  lies  the  de- 
sire to  do  something  helpful  in  our 
community,  which  characterizes  the 
really  great  man  or  woman.  Sometimes 
we  feel  sure  the  world  is  growing  better, 
then  again  we  are  just  as  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  going  to  destruction  just 
as  readily  as  possible,  but  let  us  console 
ourselves  as  did  the  grateful  gentleman 
who  was  suffering  great  pain  from  an 
attack  of  the  gout,  when  he  said:  ''Con- 
sider what  the  gout  might  be  were  I  a 
thousand-legged  worm." 

In  order  that  the  world  may  seem 
better  and  be  better,  we  should  cast 
about  constantly  for  opportunities  to 
help  others  into  the  pleasant  ways  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  usefulness  and  happiness. 
And  in  the  end  will  discover  that  the 
one  who  lends  a  helping  hand,  will  him- 
self be  helped  most  of  all. 

Society  is  responsible  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  so  many  of  our  criminals.  To 
overcome  some  of  the  evils,  a  social  re- 
form is  needed.  Then  the  question 
arises:  "Who  are  the  ones  to  place 
this  social  reformation  before  the  public 
eye?"  Certainly  the  answer  must  be — 
it  is  the  farmer.    Whose  hand  is  it  that 
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is  felt  today  to  sway  the  greatest  influ- 
ence anywhere  upon  the  globe? 

It  is  the  farmer.  Whose  hand  is  it 
that  fills  the  hold  of  the  vessel  that  plies 
the  mighty  deep?  It  is  the  farmer. 
Whose  hand  is  it  that  fills  the  haver- 
sacks of  the  boys  over  in  the  Philip- 
pines? It  is  the  farmer.  Then  it  is 
your  right  to  be  an  American,  but  it  is 
your  duty  to  stand  by  the  teaching  of 
Americanism..  Let  us  be  heroes  in  the 
strife  and  occasionally  ask  ourselves  this 
question :  ''Am  I  doing  my  best  ?" 
Life  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  we  an- 
nually pass  each  milestone  and  look  out 
beyond  and  see  the  shadows  are  falling 
thick  and  fast.  Character  is  never  so 
appreciated  by  any  of  us  when  it  passes 
us  as  a  golden  ag^.  And  as  we  pitch 
our  moving  tents  one  day's  march  nearer 
home,  then  it  is  we  realize  the  meaning 
of  living  lives  of  integrity,  honesty  and 
sobriety.  These  are  the  rights  of  the 
American,  but  it  is  your  duty,  my 
friends,  to  stand  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 


The  Feeding  of  Lamb  for  Market 

F.  D.  HECKATHORN. 

During  the  past  year,  and  especially 
this  winter,  the  markets  have  been  over- 
taxed with  sheep.  It  seems  that  the 
farmer  east  of  Chicago  has  followed  the 
example  of  his  western  brother  and  is 
now  devoting  much  time,  money  and  en- 
ergy to  the  production  of  mutton  sheep 
which  will  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
big  markets  such  as  Chicago  and  Buf- 
falo. Sheep  are  now  going  down  in  price 
and  this  overproduction,  as  it  might  be 
called,  will  tend  to  still  lower  the  prices, 
and  then  a  large  class  of  feeders  will  sell 
their  flocks  and  go  to  raising  some  other 
line  of  live  stock.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  our  farmers  to  start  in  feeding 


that  breed  which  is  bringing  the  best 
price  and  continue  this  just  so  long  as 
the  good  prices  hold  out.  This  is  the 
case  with  sheep.  Of  course,  a  certain 
class  of  men  raise  sheep  all  the  time  and 
it  is  these  men  that  reap  the  greatest  re- 
wards. But  there  is  money  in  sheep  and 
especially  so  if  a  superior  quality  of  mut- 
ton is  put  upon  the  market. 

The  best  quality  and  probably  the 
largest  amount  of  mutton  put  upon  the 
market  is  supplied  by  lambs  from  three 
to  seven  months  old.  The  lambs  should 
be  marketed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they 
make  their  most  profitable  gains  in  the 
first  few  months,  and  then  the  market 
pays  better  for  younger  lambs. 

If  the  lambs  are  intended  for  breeding 
purposes  the  rations  should  be  such  as 
will  stimulate  a  strong,  healthy  growth 
rather  than  add  fat. 

After  birth  the  young  lamb  should 
be  given  the  ewe's  milk  if  it  is  not  able 
to  secure  the  milk  itself.  The  ewes  need 
feed  which  will  enable  them  to  give 
plenty  of  milk,  as  the  growth  of  the 
young  lamb  during  the  first  month  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  amount 
of  milk  it  receives.  A  ration  of  three 
parts  bran  and  one  part  oil  meal,  to- 
gether with  clover  for  a  roughage  makes 
a  satisfactory  ration. 

The  lambs  before  weaning  should 
have  access  to  small  pens,  apart  from 
their  dams,  in  which  they  may  eat  grain. 
As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  able  to  eat 
grain,  a  little  bran  or  oats  can  be  placed 
in  small  troughs  in  the  feeding  pens. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overfeed 
them.  The  frequent  feeding  of  grain  is 
desirable  as  the  lambs'  capacity  is  very 
small  and  it  cannot  consume  much  at  a 
time.  The  grain  should  be  given  before 
the  lambs  are  weaned  so  that  on  wean- 
ing they  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  change. 
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Professor  Craig  says  that  oats  are  the 
best  and  safest  feed  on  which  tO'  start 
the  lambs.  Then  in  about  ten  days  a 
Httle  corn  can  be  added  and  this  contin- 
ued until  equal  portions  of  corn  and  oats 
comprise  the  feed.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  cottonseed  meal  can  be  allowed  to 
gradually  take  the  place  of  the  oats  until 
the  ration  is  two  parts  corn  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  Some  claim  that  cot- 
tonseed meal,  being  very  high  in  protein, 
is  injurious  to  lambs.  If  fed  judiciously 
in  small  quantities  no  bad  effects  will  re- 
sult. It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  some 
roughage  such  as  clover  or  alfalfa  along 
with  the  grain  ration. 

In  Ohio,  alfalfa  and  corn  silage,  espe- 
cially the  former,  are  now  being  fed  to 
young  fattening  lambs.  Mr.  Joseph 
Wing  highly  recommends  alfalfa  for 
young  lambs. 

Better  results  are  secured  if  the  feed 
is  given  regularly  at  the  same  hours  each 
day.  The  sheep  will  learn  when  to  ex- 
pect their  feed  and  will  be  more  quiet. 
Too  much  feed  is  worse  than  too^  little, 
and  much  care  must  be  exercised  with 
the  lambs  to  avoid  indigestion.  The 
preparation  and  feeding  of  the  proper 
grain  ration  displays  the  strong  or  weak 


points  of  a  good  feeder  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  condition  of  the  sheep  will  al- 
ways show  up  the  feeder,  providing  he 
has  the  proper  grains  and  hay  from 
which  to  select.  If  he  knows  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  tO'  use  the  applica- 
tion is  a  simple  matter. 

Lambs  should  be  guarded  from  dis- 
turbance and  excitement  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  bad  effects  of  these  always 
show  falling  off  in  weight  or  a  check 
in  growth  for  a  short  period. 

The  shelter  for  the  early  lambs  in  the 
winter  is  very  important.  The  wind 
should  not  be  allowed  to  strike  them  and 
the  floor  or  ground  on  which  they  lie 
ought  to  be  dry  and  clean. 

If  the  lambs  are  confined  in  a  barn, 
ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  as 
pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary.  Pure 
water  is  almost  as  essential  as  the  feeding 
ration  itself.  A  supply  of  salt  at  reg- 
ular intervals  is  necessary,  as  it  helps 
their  appetite  and  seems  to  do  them 
good. 

Roots,  rutabagas  and  mangels  are 
often  fed  to  keep  up  a  healthy  condition. 
Corn  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  grains 
to  fatten  sheep.  However,  the  continued 
use  of  it  alone  will  cause  their  appetites 
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to  fail  and  will  very  lively  cause  intes- 
tinal disorders.  It  is  wise  then  to  feed 
some  clover,  roots  or  alfalfa  along  with 
the  corn  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
the  latter  when  fed  alone. 

Linseed  cake  is  an  effective  fattening 
feed  and  the  sheep  like  it.  Rape  is  a  suc- 
culent food  which  gives  good  satisfac- 
tion in  quick  production  of  lambs  for 
market.  It  can  be  grown  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  and  makes  an  excellent  pas- 
turage for  fall  and  early  winter.  The 
sheep  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  too 
much  rape  as  their  is  danger  of  bloating. 

Cornmeal  ranks  high  for  a  feeding 
ration. 

The  fact  is  clear  that  a  ration  of  mix- 
ed grain  is  desirable  for  lamb  feeding. 
The  sheep  like  it  better  than  the  unmixed 
grains,  eat  more  of  it  and  consequently 
put  on  more  fat. 

Many  of  the  sheep  fed  here  in  Ohio 
are  shipped  in  from  the  West.  George 
\Mlbur  feeds  out  winter  lambs  and  this 
is  often  called  the  hot-house  plan.  He 
buys  grade  western  ewes  already  bred 
so  that  the  lambs  come  in  October  and 
November,  or  as  early  as  possible.  He 
fattens  the  ewes  at  the  same  time  he  fat- 
tens the  lambs  and  gets  them  off  to  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  he  can,  the  lambs  weigh- 
ing 40  to  50  pounds  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ping. These  sheep  are  fed  alfalfa,  silage 
and  clover  along  with  the  grain  ration 
and  excellent  results  are  secured.  The 
best  market  for  these  hot-house  lambs 
is  at  New  York  City. 


Agricultural  Extension  Work 

The  dedication  of  the  Bath  Township 
High  School  of  Green  County,  O.,  took 
place  on  ^Nlarch  16,  1906. 


There  are  at  present  seventy  agricul- 
tural clubs,  including  25,000  children,  in 


the  State  of  Ohio.  About  one-half  of 
the  counties  of  the  state  are  represented 
in  this  work.  There  are  twenty-two 
township  high  schools  teaching  agricul- 
ture as  a  science.  This  includes  11  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number. 


Superintendent  Groover  of  Worthing- 
ton,  together  with  twelve  boys,  has  rent- 
ed several  one-fourth-acre  plots,  cash 
rent,  to  be  used  as  gardening  this  sea- 
son. Agricultural  magazines  and  text- 
books, such  as  Baily's  Principals  of 
Pruning,  are  used.  The  gardening  is 
counted  as  laboratorv  work. 


Uni\Aersity  News 

Dr.  Kellerman  returned  from  his  ex- 
plorations in  Guatamala  during  the  last 
week  of  Alarch,  a  month  earlier  than  had 
been  intended.  This  was  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  that  dis- 
trict. Although  his  time  was  shortened. 
Dr.  Kellerman  reports  a  very  satisfactory 
trip  as  some  very  rare  specimens  were 
secured;  also  many  duplicates  for  ex- 
change. 

A  new  system  has  been  adopted  at  O. 
S.  U.,  the  advisory  system  taken  up  by 
the  Arts  Department.  It  is  intended  to 
assist  the  students  in  that  department  and 
is  something  like  this :  Upon  registra- 
tion for  each  term  each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  a  printed  list  of  the  professors 
and  associates  of  the  Arts  College,  with 
the  request  that  this  student  designate 
from  three  to  six  instructors  preferred 
as  advisors.  From  this  data  a  schedule 
will  be  made  up  with  each  professor  and 
his  flock.  -  Elective  studies  will  hereafter 
be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
advisor. 

This  is  supposed  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  personal  attention  to  each  stu- 
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dent  by  the  professors,  which  has  been 
a  serious  criticism  of  the  University  here- 
tofore. 


Professors  Lazenby,  Price  and  Lord 
attended  the  funeral  of  Secretary  W.  W. 
Miller  on  Thursday,  April  12. 

On  April  2  the  local  alumni,  no  in 
number,  entertained  the  O.  S.  U.  men  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  other  devoted 
legislators,  at  a  6  o'clock  dinner  at  the 
Ohio  Club.  Mr.  L.  F.  Sater  acted  as 
toastmaster.  Those  who  responded  were : 
President  W.  O.  Thompson,  Speaker 
Carmi  A.  Thompson  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representatives  E.  L. 
Lybarger,  Eagleson,  Metzger,  Wertz, 
Professor  Knight,  R.  Grosvenor  Hutch- 
ins,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
Secretary  of  State  L.  C.  Laylin,  Senator 
Gayman,  H.  J.  Booth  and  Dean  J.  H. 
Outhwaite  of  the  Law  College. 


Franklin  County  Alumni  Hall  Election 

As  the  constitution  now  stands  the 
Franklin  County  Alumni  Association 
admits  alumni,  ex-students  and  members 
of  the  instructional  force  at  O.  S.  U. 
Officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as  fol- 
lows:  President,  George  W.  Rightmire; 
vice-president,  William  Richardson ;  sec- 
retary, W.  L.  Evans ;  treasurer,  William 
H.  Page. 


The  Sigma  Xi  Society  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Physics  Building,  Wednesday 
evening,  April  11.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Haines  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  was  ''A  Sketch  of 
Experimental  Psychology." 


A  new  member  has  been  added  the 
faculty,  Clyde  T.  Morris,  C.  E.,  '98,  who 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  associate  pro- 


fessor in  bridge  engineering.  Previous 
to  his  present  employment  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  King  Bridge  Company 
of  Cleveland. 


Under  the  management  of  Professors 
MacGruder,  Caldwell  and  Andregg,  the 
junior  engineers  made  a  trip  through 
the  East.  Their  first  stop  was  at  Pitts- 
burg, where  they  visited  the  Westing- 
house  works,  Heintz  Pickle  Co.  at  Alle- 
gheny, and  the  National  Tube  Co.  at 
McKeesport.  From  here  they  went  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  after  taking  in  the 
sights  here  and  later  at  Buffalo,  the 
party  returned  to  Columbus,  tired  but 
well  satisfied  with  the  trip. 


Professor  Guthrie  is  out  for  a  few 
weeks'  work  in  the  French  Brothers'  Dis- 
trict near  Cincinnati,  where  they  have 
twenty  skimming  stations. 


A  span  of  "sugar  or  plantation"  mules 
have  been  purchased  for  the  University. 
These  mules  were  brought  from  Paris, 
Ky.,  and  are  regarded  as  a  high  class 
pair,  weighing  1350  pounds  each,  and 
being  1634  hands  high.  They  are  espe- 
cially important  for  instructional  work. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  is  indebted 
to  Senators  Gayman  and  Brandt  of  this 
district  and  all  agricultural  organizations 
of  the  state  for  their  combined  efforts  in 
securing  the  appropriations. 


A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Hart- 
man,  Friday  evening,  April  13,  for  the 
Senators  from  this  district,  who  were  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  the  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  the  Agricultural  College. 
This  dinneer  was  given  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Faculty  by  whom  many  interesting^ 
after-dinner  speeches  were  made. 
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Alumni  Notes 

Fred  L.  West,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '05, 
whose  present  address  is  Bloomingburg, 
Ohio,  paid  the  University  a  short  call 
during  the  second  week  of  April.  Mr. 
West  is  located  on  his  father's  farm  and 
during  the  last  winter  fed  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  for  the  market. 


The  friends  of  Garfield  R.  Nash,  ex- 
'07,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has 
accepted  an  excellent  position  as  fore- 
man of  a  farm  near  Shelburne,  Vermont. 
This  farm — the  Shelburne  Farm — is  lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  consists  of  4000  acres.  Mr.  Nash 
has  worked  at  the  barns  during  his  three 
years  in  the  University,  during  which 
time  he  was  a  steady  and  consistent 
worker ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment. 


J.  E.  McClintock,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '06, 
who  has.  for  some  time  back,  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Agr.  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  lo- 
cated at  Ames,  la.,  where  he  is  carrying 
some  experiments  in  soil  testing. 


When  last  heard  from,  David  A.  Giv- 
ens,  ex-"99,  was  located  at  Culver,  Minn., 
and  was  in  the  lumber  business  of  that 
place. 


Clark  J.  Halverstadt,  ex-'o5,  whose 
present  address  is  Leetonia,  Ohio,  is  em- 
ployed in  farming  near  there.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Halverstadt  is  special- 
izing in  live  stock  and  we  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  line. 


Otto  L.  Eckman,  ex-'o4,  lately  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agr.,  W^ashington,  D.  C,  and 
who  was  assistant  in  the  Soil  Survey,  has 


again  entered  the  University.  Two  years 
ago,  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  Mr. 
Eckman  entered  the  government  service 
and  one  year  ago,  as  his  friends  remem- 
ber, he  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eckman  are  enrolled  as 
students ;  the  former  will  complete  his 
course  in  agriculture  and  the  latter  has 
registered  in  the  Arts  Department. 


Fred  R.  Hackman,  dairy  course,  '04, 
is  buttermaker  near  Delaware,  O. 


John  E.  Graham,  ex-'97,  is  at  present 
living  at  Raccoon  Island,  O.,  where  he 
is  engaged  as  a  farmer  and  fruit,  grower. 


Walton  E.  Groves,  short  course  class 
of  '06,  whose  address  is  Holloway,  O., 
R.  R.  No.  I,  is  farming  near  that  place. 


Harford  B.  Goddard,  ex-'oo,  is  lo- 
cated ta  Vincent,  O.,  where  he  is  farm- 
ing and  also  dealer  in  merchandise  and 
implements. 

Chas.  P.  Fox,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '90,  M. 
S.  A.,  1895,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.  of  Akron,  in  which 
capacity  he  acts  as  analytical  chemist. 
Mr.  Fox's  present  address  is  395  Doyle 
street,  Akron,  O. 


Clarence  B.  Frink,  dairy  course  of 
'01,  whose  address  is  Larkspur,  O.,  is 
manager  of  the  Carl  &  Frink  Creamery 
Co. 

J.  Fred  Gerdeman,  ex-'o4,  is  engaged 
in  farming  near  Ottawa,  O.,  R.  R.  No. 
I.  Mr.  Gerdeman,  we  are  told,  is  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  breeding  live  stock. 


Paul  Fisher,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.),  '91,  D. 
V.  M.  (O.  S.  U.),  '92,  is  State  Veteri- 
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narian  for  Ohio,  with  address,  Station 
"A,"  Columbus,  O. 


George  A.  FHckinger,  B.  Sc.  (Agr.), 
'98,  whose  address  is  Concord,  Tennes- 
see, R.  R.  No.  I,  is  farming  near  that 
place. 


E.  W.  Roush,  short  course  class  of 
'07,  writes :  'T  have  been  and  am  yet 
trying  to  superintend  some  township 
schools,  Thompson  Township,  Seneca 
County,  O.,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  doing  all  I  can  to  encourage  the 
farmers  and  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls, 
and  to  get  them  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion work.  The  last  I  have  found  some- 
what difficult,  as  the  farmer  of  Ohio,  is  a 
pretty  conservative  fellow,  and  has  lots 
to  learn  from  the  western  ''push."  They 
think  that  scientific  agriculture  is  some- 
thing new-fangled  like  some  other  fads 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
schools — especially  the  city  schools.  Too 
many  of  our  farmers  are  like  some  coun- 
try school  teachers  that  we  hear  about ; 
they  attend  institutes  and  listen  atten- 
tively and  carefully  to  what  is  said  and 
go  home  saying,  'Well,  that  may  all  be, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it.'  " 

Mr.  Roushe's  address  is  Lindsey,  O. 


Emma  C.  Fast,  ex-'o6,  is  located  at 
356  Gordon  avenue,  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
is  at  present  engaged  as  salesman. 


Ray  C.  Doneghue  of  this  year's  gradu- 
ating class  will,  upon  finishing  his  course, 
take  up  government  work  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Division  of  Soils.  Mr.  Doneghue 
has  arranged  to  be  with  the  department 
from  the  time  of  his  graduation  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  is  to  begin  work  in 
the  soil  survey  in  eastern  Illinois. 


Everyone  who  knows  "Donny"  is 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  appointment,  but 
we  overheard  one  of  the  matrons  on  the 
milk  route  say  that  she  thought  it  was 
too  bad  indeed  that  they  had  to  let  that 
boy  go;  he  had  such  a  nice  jolly  way 
with  him. 


The  following  dairy  students  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  farms  to  engage 
in  buttermaking :  Wm.  G.  Rehl,  Zanes- 
ville,  O.;  T.  L.  Pulsifier,  Medina,  O.; 
Asa  Turner,  Xenia,  O. 


H.  O.  Jansen  is  employed  in  the  cream- 
ery at  Maddock,  North  Dakota,  at  $75 
per  month. 

W.  C.  Barret  is  buttermaker  for  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  Dairy  Co.,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  official  testing  of  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cattle  in  Ohio  has  been  turned  over 
from  the  Experiment  Station  to  the 
Dairy  Department  of  O.  S.  U. 


Earle  J.  Milner,  student  of  last  term's 
dairy  class,  is  conducting  a  series  of  tests 
for  A.  D.  Thompson,  Indianapolis.  In 
two  weeks'  test  one  cow  gave  1000 
pounds  of  milk  containing  30  pounds  of 
fat,  equal  to  42  pounds  of  butter. 


Roy  J.  Perkins  tested  cows  for  H.  T. 
Allen  .near  Chardon,  Geauga  County, 
putting  three  cows  in  the  advanced  reg- 
istry. Other  tests  will  be  made  for  Peter 
Schmidt,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  for  O.  C. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Parkman,  O. 


Lorenzo  D.  Fauver,  short  course  class 
of  '04,  is  farming  near  Wauseon,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Fauver  is  making  a  specialty  of 
breeding  fine  wool  sheep. 
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J.  C.  Foster,  ex- 02,  is  farming  near 
Higby,  Ohio. 


Agricultural  News 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1905  contains  850  pages 
and  exceeds  all  past  editions  in  size  and 
in  quality. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  agreed  to  report  favorably  the 
bill  removing  the  internal  revenue  tax 
of  $2.20  per  gallon  on  alcohol  which  has 
been  rendered  non-drinkable.  This  de- 
naturized  alcohol  could  be  sold  as  an  illu- 
minant  and  as  fuel,  and  thus  open  a  vast 
field  of  economy  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 
The  bill  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
influences  of  the  wood  alcohol  trust  and 
the  Standard  Oil  trust.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  it  has  not  yet  been  out- 
lined,, but  it  probably  will  be  ''under- 
ground," as  nearly  all  such  campaigns 
are.  Farmers  should  interest  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. — 
Breeder's  Gazette. 


We  know  that  soils  are  productive 
when  supplied  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  are  supplied  with 
organic  matter  and  are  made  sweet  with 
lime  so  that  bacteria  can  work.  The  ni- 
trogen and  organic  matter.  Professor 
Hopkins  would  get  in  the  legumes  and 
whatever  stable  manure  was  on  the  form ; 
the  potash  he  would  free  from  the  soil 
stores  by  use  of  organic  matter ;  the 
phosphorus  he  would  buy  in  a  cheap 
form  and  the  acid  he  would  remove  by 
the  use  of  lime.  So  lime,  phosphorus  and 
legumes  become  the  only  essentials  in  his 
system.  It  is  simple  and  easily  grasped, 
and  applies  to  all  our  so-called  clayey 
soils,  I  assume,  and  to  all  soils  whose 
analyses  show  the  usual  large  amounts 


of  potash  in  soils  and  subsoils. — National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  to  prohibit  docking 
or  the  importation  into  the  state  of 
docked  horses. 


Pifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  new  pro- 
fessorship of  lumbering  in  the  Yale  For- 
est School;  $150,000  is  wanted.  In  four- 
teen western  states  $44,000  was  raised 
from  sixty  contributors  representing 
largely  corporations  and  firms. 


Professor  Howard  Edwards,  who 
holds  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institution  to  succeed  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  recently  elected  to  Amherst 
College. 

A  large  asparagus  farm  of  125  acres 
near  Ogden,  Utah,  expects  to  harvest  its 
first  crop  this  spring.  Nearly  all  the 
crop  will  be  canned. 


Eleven  head  of  registered  Galloway 
cattle  are  to  be  sent  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  pa- 
pers for  which  have  been  made  out  by 
the  Kansas  City  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. The  government  intends  to  try 
these  cattle  in  that  climate  and  will  make 
an  efifort  to  introduce  cattle  raising 
there. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Georgia  peach 
crop  has  been  damaged  by  recent  cold 
nights  to  the  extent  of  $200,000. 

That  the  United  States  will  eventually 
produce  a  large  portion  of  the  tea  used 
here  is  practically  assured  from  the  en- 
couraging results  obtained  on  the  Amer- 
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ican  tea  plantation  at  Pinehurst,  S.  C. 
Government  authorities  have  completed 
a  soil  survey  of  the  rice  soils  on  Copper 
River,  S.  C,  and  find  that  they  are  well 
adapted  to  tea  culture.  Our  annual  im- 
portations are  valued  at  $13,000,000, 
nearly  all  of  which  comes  from  China 
and  Japan.  The- possibilities  of  the  new 
industry  are  great. 


Book  Review^ 

Something  new  in  the  line  of  books 
has  just  come  to  our  table.  It  is  a  little 
volume  entitled  "Over  One  Hundred 
Ways  to  Work  One's  Way  Through 
College."  It  is  written  by  Selby  A.  Mor- 
gan of  the  Ann  Arbor  Michigan,  High 
School,  and  is  designed  to  furnish  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  young  men  and  wo- 
men, without  means,  who  wish  to  work 
their  way  through  college  or  university. 
Mr.  Moran  has  certainly  covered  the  field 
thoroughly,  having  given  over  one  hun- 
dred practical  ways  by  which  ambitious 
young  people  have  actually  earned  all  of 
their  expenses  while  obtaining  a  college 
or  university  training.  The  various 
practical  methods  by  which  one  may 
earn  a  college  education  cover  such  a 
wide  range  that  anybody  can  find  in  it 
some  way  especially  suited  to  him.  Scores 
of  simple  methods  of  which  one  would 
seldom  think  are  given  and  instances  are 
cited  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
actually  earned  a  college  education  in 
these  various  ways.  With  such  a  book 
the  young  man  or  woman  who  has  health 
and  no  one  dependent  upon  him  can 
easily  solve  the  important  question  of  a 
college  education.  The  presidents  of 
over  one  hundred  of  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country  have  or- 
dered copies  of  the  book.  The  University 
Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.    Price,  $1. 


Fine  (round  MfMt  Rock 

Contains  more  Phosphorus  and  Phos- 
phoric Acid  THAN  GROUND  BONE 
MEAL  and  cost  50  per  cent.  LESS. 
Prices,  Pamphlets  and  Testimonials  on 
application. 

ROBIN  JONES, 

No.  14  5teger  Building, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary  assured  our  graduates  un- 
der bond.  You  don't  pay  us  until  you  have  a  position. 
Largest  system  of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators  always  in 
demand.   Ladies  also  admitted.   Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 

Cincinnati,  0„  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

La  Crosse,  Wis,,   Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  6  W.  Sewing  Machines 
are  used  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of 
Ohio. 
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

Live  Stock  Commission 


Chicago 
Denver 


South  Omaha 
So.- St.  Joseph 


Kansas  City 
Sioux  City 


So.  5t.  Paul 
East  Buffalo 


The  best  of  men  and  methods  in  each  department  at  all  houses. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT 


BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

i^mePica'^  Leading  pop^e  ImpoPtei'^ 

At  the  1905  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  "Won  the 
Greatest  Victory  of  the  Age. 


RosEMBERG — Grand  Champion  Perche- 
ron  Stallion. 

Apropos — Grand  Champion  F  r  e  n  c?h 
Coach  Stallion. 

18  First  Prizes. 

43  Prizes  in  all. 


Champion  Group  of  Percheron  Stallions 
over  three  years  old. 

Champion  Group  of  Percheron  Stallions, 
under  three  years  old. 

Champion  Group  of  French  Coach  Stal- 
lions. 

Champion  Group  of  Bel^^ian  Stallions, 


THE  BEST  HORSES  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  First  Prize  "Winners  and  Champion  Stallions  at  all  the  leading  shows  of  both 
Continents  are  now  For  Sale  in  the  stables  of 

Mclaughlin  bros. 


COLUMBUS,  O, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

MADE  BY 

INNIS  & 
KIEFER 

199-201  S.  HIGH  ST. 

are  the  best  that  experience,  skill  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  artistic 
can  produce. 

The  highest  award  over  all  Colum- 
bus and  Central  Ohio  Photographers 
for  four  successive  seasons  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  exclusiveness 
and  quality  of  our  work. 


A.  H  HARMON, 

HIGH-GRADE 
MERCHANT 
TAILORING 

POPULAR  PRICES 

GREAT 
SOUTHERN 
BUILDING, 

COLUMBUS,  0. 

CITIZENS  PHONE 
4958 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hard  ware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 

Telephone  2  on  366 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Berlin  Printing 
Company 

PRINTING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

79-89  NORTH  THIRD  STREET 

telephone 
citizens  .  .  .  6157 


10 


Per  Cent. 
Discount  to 
Students^  


Stylish  Clothes 

Do  you  enjoy  the  luxuriousness  of  having  your 
clothes  made  to  order ?  If  you  do  and  appreciate 
High  Grade  Tailoring  at  reasonable  prices,  we're 
at  your  service.  We're  Tailoring  experts  and  we 
bow  to  no  superior  talent  in  the  Tailoring  Business 

lilGH  STREET 
TAILORS 

SMART  TAILORS        166  North  High  Street 
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F.  C.  LONG,  O.  S.  U.  '03  A.  W.  KILER,  O.  S,  U.  '96 

LONG  &  KILER'S 

Original  Bookstore  of  O.  5.  U.  and  managed  by  University 

Graduates 

We  are  Extensive  Dealers  in 

SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 

which  means  a  great  saving  to  the  student 


LARGEST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  DEALERS  IN  THE  CITY 
BEAUTIFUL  LINE  OF  O.  S.  U.  PINS 


Removed  from  Main  Building  O.  S.  U. 


ELEVENTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST, 


228  to  230 
North  High  Street 


Popular  Prices 


Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Make  engravings  of  all  kinds. 
A  large  corps  of  competent  opera- 
tors and  artists  enable  us  to  make 
work  just  a  little  better  than  you 
are  used  to  getting.  We  have 
some  pretty  samples  you  can  have 
for  the  asking. 

Bucher  Engraving  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
8054  North  High  St. 

Our  Advertisers  are  Reliable,   Patronize  them. 
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MAN-A-NA 


A  most  common  expression  of  the 
people  in  Spain  is  Man-a-na,  meaning 
To-Morrow.  They  don't  work  very 
hard,  have  a  hard  time  to  really  do  the 
work  they  ought  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently, don't  get  ahead  very  much. 

This  is  a  bad  thing  for  them — and  it 
is  a  bad  thing  for  any  live  stock  owner 
to  adopt  the  same  motto,  for  every  day 
that  passes  means  so  much  more 
damage  to  the  stock. 

The  lice,  mange  mites  and  the  scab 
mites  do  not  wait  until  to-morrow,  but 
go  right  ahead  feeding  on  the  animals, 
and  consuming  your  good  feed,  so  that 
instead  of  feeding  the  animals,  you  are 
feeding  pests  and  lice.  Kill  every  last 
one  of  these  pests  and  lice  by  using 

(hloro-Naptholeum  Dip 

ami  livesM  DisiDfedaot 


which  will  absolutely  do  the  work,  and 
at  the  same  time,  heal  all  wire  cuts, 
sores,  wounds  and  bruises,  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  hair  or  wool,  and  put 
the  stock  back  into  a  prime,  physical 
condition  and  make  them  thrifty. 

Without  asking  you  to  make  a  prom- 
ise or  to  pay  a  penny,  let  us  send  you 
a  gallon  of  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  on 
thirty  days'  trial,  use  it  according  to 
directions,  and  if  it  does  the  work  send 
us  $1.50  to  pay  for  it — if  it  doesn't  do 
the  work,  write  us  a  letter,  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  to  return  whatever  has 
not  been  used.  You  pay  nothing  at  all, 
until  Chloro-Naptholeum  Dip  proves 
what  we  claim,  and  we  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  you. 

Do  it  now,  for  Man-a-na  (to-morrow) 
doesn't  always  come. 

WfST  DiSHirEdllKi  (0. 


12  East  S9th  St. 


New  York. 


.  100  . 
jflRSTClASSj 
%  PRIZES  i 


Chr.  Hansen's 

DANISH 


Butter  Color 
Rennet  Extract 


Cheese  Color 
Lactic  Ferment 


are  acknowledge  by  all  leading 
Dairy  and  Cheese  authorities  the 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory, 

p.  O.  Box  No.  1052     LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

STUDENTS 

Will  receive  a  cordial  weU 
come  at 

KILER'S 

Headquarters  for  Everything 
Needed  by  the  Student 

Kiler's  Pharmacy 

1441  N.  High 
Cor.  Eighth  Ave. 

Asepti(  Soda  Water 


We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


TWO  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


"SIMPLEX"  Link-Blade  Crsam  "SIMPLEX"  Combined  Churn  and 

Separator.  Butter  Woricer. 


We  manufacture  other  specialties  for  use  in  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  dairies 
'  •  SIMPLEX "  Regenerative  Pasteurizer,  "  B.  &  W."  Heaters  ;  Check  Pumps  and  Steel  Vats 
'  FACILE  "  Babcock  Milk  Testers ;  Sprague  Continuous  Pressure  Adjustable  Cheese  Presses,  &c. 

Send  for  our  general  illustrated  catalosrue. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y 


A  Big  Difference 

One  Mlnnte's  Wasbtng  as  compared  V> 
at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  sars 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  mlnnte  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleani 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
fcowls— one  of  which  is  shown  In  lower  picture. 


Wasbed  In  1  mlnnte 

Connt  tbe  pieces  —  notice  tlie  dif- 
ference—and you'll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  Tubuler.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V-  E-lt  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use.  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

Th0  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chucago.  III. 


Waelied  in  15  to  30  mlnntes 


